COLERIDGE

which was indispensable both for the understanding
of those rights, and for the performance of the duties
correspondent; finally, to secure for the nation, if not
a superiority over the neighbouring states, yet an
equality at least, in that character of general civiliza-
tion, which equally with, or rather more than, fleets,
armies, and revenue, forms the ground of its defensive
and offensive power.5

This organized body, set apart and endowed for
the cultivation and diffusion of knowledge, is not, in
Coleridge's view, necessarily a religious corporation.
'Religion may be an indispensable ally, but is not the
essential constitutive end, of that national institute,
which is unfortunately, at least improperly, styled the
Church; a name which, in its best sense, is exclusively

appropriate to the Church of Christ.....The ckrisy

of the nation, or national church in its primary accepta-
tion and original intention, comprehended the learned
of all denominations, the sages and professors of the
law and jurisprudence, of medicine and physiology* of
music, of military and civil architecture, with the
mathematical as the common organ of the preceding;
in short, all the so-called liberal arts and sciences, the
possession and application of which constitute the
civilization of a country, as well as the theological. The
last was, indeed, placed at the head of all; and of good
right did it claim the precedence. But why? Because
under the name of theology or divinity were contained
the interpretation of languages, the conservation and
tradition of past events, the momentous epochs and
revolutions of the race and nation, the continuation of
the records, logic, ethics, and the determination of ethical
science, in application to the rights and duties of men ia
all their various relations, social and civil; and lastly, the
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